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C Tlie third letter of the alphabet, has two founds ( 
one like as, call, clocks craft , coal, companion, cu- 
tieiform ; the other as s, as, Cajar, ctjfation , cinder. 
jgi It founds like k before a, o , u , or a conlonant ; and 
I? like s, before e, i, and y. 

Cab. n.f. [pp.] A Hebrew meafure, containing about three 
pints Englifh, or the eighteenth part of the ephah. 

CABA'L. n.f. ( 'cabale, Fr. nT3i?> tradition.] 
i. The fecret fcience of the Hebrew rabbins. 

2. A body of men united in fome clofe defign. A cabal differs 
from a party , as few from many. 

She often interpofed her royal authority, to break the cabals 
which were forming againft her firlt minifters. Addifon. 

3. Intrigue. 

When each, by curs’d cabals of women, ftrove, 

T° draw th’ indulgent king to partial love. Drydens Aureng. 
To Caba l, v.n. [cabaler, Fr.] To form clofe intrigues ; to 
intrigue ; to unite in fmall parties. 

His mournful friends, fummon’d to take their leaves. 

Are throng’d about his couch, and fit in council : 

What thofe caballing captains may defign, 

I muff prevent, by being firft in action. Dryden’s D. Sebajl. 
Ca'balist. n.f. [from cabal.] One flcillcd in the traditions of 
the Hebrews. 

Then Jove thus fpake : With care and pain 
W e form’d this name, renown’d in rhime, 

Not thine, immortal Ncufgermain! 

Coft ftudious cabalijh more time. Swift: 

Caballi'stical. ladj. [from cabal.] Something that has an 
Caballi'stick. J occult meaning. 

The letters are cahallijlical, and carry more in them than it is 
proper for the world to be acquainted with. Addifon. Sped}. 

He taught him to repeat two caballijlick words, in pronoun- 
cing of which the whole fecret confifted. Sped! at or, N° 578. 

Caba'ller. n.f [from cabal.] He that engages in clofe de- 
figns ; an intriguer. 

Factious and rich, bold at the council board, 

But cautious in the field, he fh lin’d the fword ; V 
A clofe caballcr , and tongue-valiant lord. j Drydcn. 

Caba'lline. adj. [caballinus, Lat.] Belonging to a horfe ; as, 
caballine aloes, or horfe aloes. 

CA'BARET. n. f [French.] A tavern. 

Suppofe this fervant palling by fome cabaret , or tennis-court, 
where his comrades were drinking or playing, Ihould Hay with 
them, and drink or play away his money. 

Bramkall againjl Hobbes. 

CA'BBAGE. n.f [cabas, Fr. braffica, Lat J A plant. 

The leaves are large, flefhy, and of a glaucous colour ; the 
flowers cor.fift of four leaves, which are fucceeded by long ta- 
per pods, containing fevcral round acrid feeds. The fpecies 
arc, 1. The common white cabbage. 2. The red cabbage. 3. 
The Ruffian cabbage. 4. The flat-fided cabbage. 5. The fu- 
gar loaf cabbage. 6. The early Batterfea cabbage. 7. The 
white Savoy cabbage. 8. The green Savoy cabbage. 9. The 
boorcole. 10. The green broccoli. 11. The Italian broccoli. 
12. The turnep-rooted cabbage. 13. The cauliflower. 14. 
The turnep cabbage. 15. Curled eolewort. 16. The mulk 
cabbage. 17. Branching tree cabbage, from the fea coaft. 18. 
Brown broccoli. 19. Common eolewort. 20. Perennial Al- 
pine eolewort. 2. 1 . Perfoliatcd wild cabbage, with a white 
flower. 22. Perfoliated cabbage, with a purple flower. The 
common white, red, flat, and long-fided cabbages, are chiefly 
cultivated for winter ufe ; the feeds of which muft be fown in 
the middle of March, in beds of good frefh earth. The Ruf- 
fian cabbage was formerly in much greater efteem than at pre- 
fent, and is rarely brought to the market. The early Batterfea 
and fugar-loaf cabbages , are called Michaelmas cabbages ; the 
feafon for lowing them is in the middle of July, in an open fpot 
of ground. The Savoy cabbages are propagated for winter ufe, 
as being generally efteemed the better, when pinched by froft. 
The boorcole is never eaten till the froft has rendered it tender. 
The turnep cabbage was formerly mere cultivated in England 
than at prefent ; and fome efteem this kind for foups, but it is 
generally too ftrong, and feldom good, except in hard winters. 
The curled eolewort is more generally efteemed, and is fit for 
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ufe after Chriftmas, and continues good until April. The 
mufk cabbage has, through negligence, been almoft loft in Eng- 
land, though, for eating, it is one of the belt kinds we have- 
for it is always loofer, and the leaves more crifp and tender 
and has a moft agreeable mufky feent when cut. It will be lit 
for ufe in Odtober, November, and December. The branch- 
ing fea cabbage is found wild in England, and on the fea conft, 
and is fomelimes gathered by the poor inhabitants in the fpriiw’ 
and eaten ; but it is apt to be ftrong and bitter. The brown 
broccoli is by many efteemed, though it does not deferve a place 
in the kitchen garden, where the Roman broccoli can be ob- 
tained, which is much fwcctcr, and will continue longer in fea- 
fon. The Roman broccoli has large heads, which appear in the 
center of the plants like clufters of buds. The heads fhould 
be cut before they run up to feed, with about four or five 
inches of the ftems ; the flein of thefe ftems ftiould be ftrip- 
ped off, before they are boiled ; they will cat very tender, and 
little iuferiour to afparagus. The common eolewort is now al- 
moft loft near London, where their markets are ufually fup- 
plied with cabbage or Savoy plants inftead of them ; which, 
being tenderer and more delicate, are better worth cultivating. 
The perennial Alpine coleu-crt is alfo little cultivated at prefent. 
I he other two forts of wild cabbage are varieties fit for a bota- 
nick garden, but are plants of no ufe. The cauliflowers have, 
of late years, been fo far improved in England, as to exceed, 
in goodnefs and magnitude, what are produced in moft parts of 
Europe ; and, by the fkill of the gardners, are continued for 
fevcral months together ; but the moft common feafon for them 
is in May, June, and July. Miller. 

Cole, cabbage, and coleworts, which arc foft and demulcent, 
without any acidity ; the jelly, or juice, of red cabbage, baked 
in an oven, and mixed with honey, is an excellent pettoral. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Ca'bbage. v. a. [a cant word among taylors.] To ftcal in 
cutting clothes. 

Your taylor, inftead of fhreads, cabbages whole yards of 
cloth. Arbuthnot' s Hiflory off .Bull. 

Ca'bbage tree. n.f. A fpecies of palm-tree-, which fee. 

It is very common in the Caribee iflands, where it grows to 
a prodigious height. The leaves of this tree envelope each 
other, <0 that thofe which 2re indofed, being deprived of the 
air, are blanched; which is the part the inhabitants cut for 
plaits for hats, tdc. and the genuine, or young {hoots, arc pick- 
led, and fent into England by the name of cabbage ; but when- 
ever this part is cut out, the trees are deftroyed ; nor do they 
rife again from the old roots ; fo that there are very' few trees 
left remaining near plantations, except for ornament; for their 
ftems being exceeding ftraight, and their leaves being produced 
very' regularly at top, will afford a moft beautiful prolpecl ; for 
which reafon, the planters generally fpare two or three of them 
near their habitations. Miller. 

Ca'bbace-worm. n.f. An infcdL 

CA'BIN. n.f [cabane, Fr. chabin , Welch, a cottage.] 

j. A fmall room. 

So long in fecret cabin there he held 

Her captive to his fenfual defire. 

Till that with timely fruit her belly fwell’d, 

And bore a boy unto a favage fire. Fairy djueen, b. i. c. vi. 

2. A fmall chamber in afhip. 

Give thanks you have lived fo long, and make yourfclf 
ready, in your cabin, for the mifchance of the hour, if it fo 
happen. Shakefp. Tcmpefl. 

Men may not expect the ufe of many cabins, and fafety at 
once, in the fea fervice. Raleigh's EJfays. 

T he chefsboard, we fay, is in the fame place it was, if it re- 
main in the fame part of the cabin, though, perhaps, the ftiip it 
is in, fails all the while. Locke. 

3. A cottage, or fmall houfe. 

Come from marble bov/rs, many times foe gay haibour 
of anguifh. 

Unto a fifty cabin, though weak, vet ftronecr againft woes. 

' - “ Sidney, b. i. 

Neither fhould that odious cuftom be allowed, of flaying off 
the green furface of the ground, to cover their cabins, or make 
up their ditches. Swift. 
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4 ' ' ' Some of green boughs their flender cabins frame, 

Some lodged were Tortofa’s ftreets about. Fairfax, b. 1. 

To Ca'bin. v. n. [from the noun.] To live in a cabin. 

I'll make you feed on berries and on roots. 

And feed on curds and whey, and fuck the goat, _ 

And cabin in a cave. Shakefp. Titus Andromcus. 

To Ca'bin. v. a. To confine in a cabin. 

Fleance is ’fcap’d : 

Then comes my fit again ; I had clfe been perfect ; 

Whole as the marble^ founded as the rock ; 

As broad and gen’ral as the cafing air ; 

But now I’m cabin'd, cribb d, confin d, bound in, 

'I’o faucy doubts and fear. _ Shakefp. AJubeth. 

C a bin ED. adj. [from cabin.] Belonging to a cabin. 

The nice morn, on the Indian fteep. 

From her cabin'd loophole peep. Milton. 

CABINET, n.f [cabinet,? r.] . 

1. A fet of boxes or drawers for curiofities ; a private box. 

At both corners of the farther fide, by way of return, let there 
be two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, richly hanged, 
glazed with cryftaline glafs, anJ a rich cupola in the midft, and 
all other elegancy that may be thought on. Bacon's EJfays. 

Who foes a foul in fuch a body fet. 

Might love the treafure for the cabinet. Ben Johnjon. 

In vain the workman fhew’d his wit, 

With rings and hinges counterfeit. 

To make it feem, in this difguife, 

A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Swift. 

2. Anv place in which things of value are hidden. 

' Thy breaft hath ever been the cabinet. 

Where I have lock’d my fecrcts. Denham's Sophy. 

We cannot difeourfe of the fecret, but by deferibing our 
duty ; but fo much duty muft needs open a cabinet of myfteries. 

Taylor's TVorthy Communicant. 

3. A private room in which confultations are held. 

You began in the cabinet what you afterwards pra&ifed in 
the camp. Drydcn. 

4. In Spcnfcr it feems to fignify a hut, or houfe. 

Hearken awhile in thy green cabinet. 

The lawrel fong of careful Colinet. Spenfers Paflorals. 

Ca'binet-cguncil. n.f A council held in a private manner, 
with unufual privacy and confidence. 

The do&rine of Italy, and practice of France, in fome kings 
times, hath introduced cabinet-councils. Bacon's EJfays. 

From the higheft to the loweft it is univerfally read ; from 
the cabinet-council to the nurfery. Gay to Swift. 

Ca'binet-maker. n.f. [from cabinet and make.] One that 
makes fmall nice work in wood. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very fine boxes 
and combs ; fo that they would be of great ufe for the cabinet- 
makers, as well as the turners, and others. Mortimer. 

Ca'ble. n.f. [ call , Welch ; cabel, Dutch.] The great rope of 
a fliip to which the anchor is fattened. 

What though the maft be now blown overboard, 

The cable broke, the holding anchor loft, 

And half our failors fwallow’d in the flood, 

Yet lives our pilot ftiU ? Shakefp. Ffcnry VI. p. iii. 

T rue it is, that the length of the cable is the life of the fhip in 
all extremities ; and the reafon is, bccaufe it makes fo many 
bendings and waves, as the fhip, riding at that length, is not 
able to ftrctch it ; and nothing breaks that is not ftretched. 

Raleigh's E/Jays . 

I he cables crack, the Tailors fearful cries J 

Atcend; and fable night involves the skies. Dryden's Virr. 

Ca burns, n. f. Small ropes ufed in {hips. n,y/ 

Ca'cao. Sec Chocolatenut. 

Cache'cttc al. ) adj. [from cachexy.] Having an ill habit of 

Cache ctick. S body; fhewing an ill habit. 

Voung and florid blood, rather than vapid and cahedlical. 

ti . it/** ... Arbuthnot on Air. 

.. V, T" c ch y le f w,ms ,n the b ’ood, and appears as milk in 
the blood, let out of fome perfons who are generally cachediick. 

CACHF'YV r r . , F,0 y er m the Humours. 

v,r frr ^ A general word to exprefs a great 

variety of fj mptoms; moft commonly it denotes fuch a dif- 
emperature of the humours, as hinders nutrition, and weakens 
the vital and animal funaions, proceeding from weaknefs of 

,hc “-—if 

CVckTr L at] A louc ' lau gfiter. D. 

To CA'CKr V 7 A r l a , IC , t0 ™ ake th °fe who cat it laxative. 

i o V^RLE. v. n. [kacckelen, Dutch.] 

• l o make a noife as a goofe. 


The nightingale, if fhc fhould fine by dav. 

No g r° fe ' S cacklu, S-> would be thought 

tter a mufician than the wren. Shakefti M nfV • 
We, if I had you upon Sarum plait 7 ^ 


Now to my ftory I return again : 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain. 

This woful cackling cry, with horrour heard. 

Of thofe diffracted damfels in the yard. Drydcn s Fab. 

3. To laugh; to giggle. 

Then Nic. grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was like to 
kill himfelf, and Teemed to be fo plcafed, that he fell a frifking 
and dancing about the room. Arbuthnot' s J. Bull. 

Ca'ckle. n.f. [from the verb.] The voice of a goofe or fowl. 

The filvcr goofe before the fhining gate 
There flew, and, by her cackle , fav d die ftate. Drydcn. 

Cac'kler. n.f. [from cackle.] 

1 . A fowl that cackles. 

2. A teltale ; a tatler. 

Cacochy'mical. 1 adj. [from caeochymy.] Having the humours 

Cacochy'mick. J corrupted. 

It will prove very advantageous, if only cacochymiek , to clarify 
his blood with a laxative. Harvey on Confumptions: 

If the body be cacochymical, the tumours are apt to degene- 
rate into very venomous and malignant abfeefles. Wlf-man. 

The ancient writers diftinguifhed putrid fevers, by putrefac- 
tion of blood, choler, melancholy, and phlegm ; and this is to 
be explained by an cffervefcence happening in a particular caco- 
chymical blood. Flayer on the Humours. 

CACOCHY'MY. n.f. [xjuLyyiAa.] A depravation of the hu- 
mours from a found ftate, to what the phyficians call by a ge- 
neral name of a caeochymy. Spots, and difcolourations of the 
fkin, arefignsof weak fibres; for the lateral vefiels, which lie 
out of the road of circulation, let grofs humours pafs, which 
could not, if the veffels had their due degree of ftridlure. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Strong beer, a liquour that attributes the better half of its ill 
qualities to the hops, confifting of an acrimonious firy nature, 
fets the blood, upon the leaft caeochymy , into an orgafmus, by an 
ill ferment. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Caco'phony. n.f. [xaxo Qwix.] A bad found of words. 

To Cacu'minate. v. a . [cacumno, Lat.] To make fharp or 
pyramidal. Didl. 

Cada'verous. adj. [cadaver, Lat.] Having the appearance of 
a dead carcafs ; having the qualities of a dead carcafs. 

In vain do they fcruple to approach the dead, who Iivingly 
arc cadaverous , for fear of any outward pollution, whofe temper 
pollutes themfelves. Broivn’s Vulgar Err ours, b. ix. c. 10. 

The urine, long detained in the bladder, as well as glafs, 
will grow red, foetid, cadaverous , and alkaline. The cafe is the 
fame with the ftagnant waters of hydropical perfons. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ca'ddis. n.f. 

1. A kind of tape or ribbon. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow ; inkles, 
caddifes , cambricks, lawns ; why, he fmgs them over as If they 
were gods and goddeffes. ' Shakefp. JVinter's Tale. 

2. A kind of worm or grub found in a cafe of ftraw. 

He efpecialiy loves the mayfly, which is bred of the cod- 
worm, or caddis ; and thefe make the trout bold and lufty. 

n . rT JValton' s Angler . 

Lade. n.f. [It is deduced, by Skinner, from cadeler , Fr. an old 
word, which fignifies to breed up tenderly.] Tame; foft; de- 
licate ; as a cade lamb, a lamb bred at home, 
o Cade. v. a. [from the noun.] To breed up in foftnefs. 

Lade. n.f. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. 

We John Cade, fo termed of our fuppofed father. Or 

rather of ftealing a cade of herrings. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

Soon as thy liquour from the narrow cells 
Of clofe prefs’d hufks is freed, thou muft refrain 
1 hy thirfty foul ; let none perfuade to broach 
1 hy thick, unwholfome, undigefted cades. Philips. 

Cade-worm, n.f The fame with caddis. 

Ca'dency. \ n J ' [««»«, Fr.] 

1. Fall; ftate of finking; decline. 

Now was the fun in weftern cadence low 
From noon; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 

o TUf ii n ? C ‘ earth ’ now wakU Paradife Lfl, h.x. 1 . 91. 

2. The fall of the voice. y 

T. hc flld . ,n S» in the dofe or cadence, hath an agreement with 

thrrrT re T ^ hetonck ’ which they call prater expediaium-, for 
there is a pleafure even m being deceived. Bacon's Nat. Hid. 

1 here be words not made with lungs, 

Sententious fhow’rs ! O ! let them fall, 

Their cadence is rhetorical. r . n 

3- ^jie flow of verfes, or periods. ’ a P' avj ' 

The words, the verification, and all the other eie-rancies of 
found, 2.% cade, ices, and turns of words upon the thouaht ner 
form exadtly the fame office both in dramatick and epic k p., e - 

The cadency of one line muft be a rule to that l/f 
aS H the found of the former muft Aide geiS^^S 

4- The tone or found. Drydcn. 

t'l r a Hollow rocks retain 
The found of bluft’ring winds, which, all night long 
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